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THE training of an architect under our modern conditions 
demands a wider scope than is often realized. An architect 
who is really to carry forward his art requires to be an artist, 
a constructor and a scholar; while if he is to sueceed in his 
calling he must also be a good business man. All these capabil- 
ities are rarely combined to high degree in any one man, hence 
the necessity for the development of architectural firms. But 
architectural education needs to take account of all these sides 
of this many-sided calling, and no man can rightly regard himself 
as a well trained architect who has not developed his capacities 
to some extent in all these directions. Even if he should devote 
himself to one side only of his profession, whether as principal 
or assistant, he-will need to understand and sympathize thor- 
oughly with all these pomts of view in order to work to best 
advantage. 

As is stated in our deseriptive pamphlet: “architecture is 
essentially a fine art, the practice of which must be based on a 
thorough knowledge of construction.” The architect must 
realize that he is dealing with material things subject to physical 
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laws which cannot be disregarded with impunity and with 
which therefore he needs to be familiar. He must also be 
thoroughly conversant with the practical wants of the people to 
whom he is to minister, and he must moreover be able to enter 
into what is best in their ideals and give it artistic expression. 
These material wants and the practical requirements of con- 
struction are the subject matter with which, as an artist, he 
deals. Indeed the peculiar fascination of architecture lies in 
the fact that it is at once a fine art of the most exalted and 
ideal character and is at the same time in touch, as no other fine 
art is, with the most practical and exacting demands of every- 
day life. Herein lies its distinctive quality. Its head is in the 
fine air of the highest regions of the human imagination, but its 
feet must be planted on the solid rock of obedience to com- 
monplace material wants and immutable physical laws. 

As an artist the architect of modern times occupies a pecul- 
larly difficult position. In the elder days of art, in the great 
periods, architectural style and expression were matters of tradi- 
tion. On the firm ground of this accumulated but limited 
experience the architect stood ready for farther advance. He 
worked grammatically without understanding grammar because 
the forms were traditional. Accomplishment therefore was a 
matter of national much more than of individual achievement. 

In our day and country we are almost without traditions, and, 
however much we may deplore the fact, we cannot change our 
circumstances. We must take our birthright as we find it. 
Moreover there seems no reasonable probability, that, in any 
appreciable future, this condition will change. There is only 
one thing which can be substituted for tradition and prevent 
our architecture from running, as it so often has, into parrot-like 
imitation of bygone styles or hopeless and vulgar extravagance, 
and that is Scholarship. 

A scholarly training and a scholarly point of view is the one 
thing, which — more than all else just now — our architecture 
needs as a guide and a corrective. If an architect thoroughly 
understands the history of the forms which he is obliged to take 
as a starting point, if he knows what constructive conditions, 
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what material wants, what ideal conceptions gave rise to them, 
if he realizes to some extent the conditions of civilization out of 
which they grew — and at the same time knows and sympathizes 
with what is best in those of his own day — he will not misuse 
these forms, he will not combine such as are essentially inhar- 
monious or use for one purpose what was intended and is only 
truly serviceable for another and totally different one. If besides 
this an architect thoroughly understands the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which depends the beauty of the fine things of the 
past, if, from the constant tracing of these laws of design as 
exemplified in the work of Greece, of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance in Italy, the observance of these principles has 
become second nature to him, he will have no difficulty in apply- 
ing them to new conditions and in inventing new forms or new 
modifications. This is what I mean by Scholarship in Architec- 
ture. I believe it just now to be the one thing needful. The 
old days of simple traditional craftsmanship have departed (we 
have seen the last flicker of them in the “Colonial” period of 
ourown country). Since the fifteenth century, the days of Leon 
Battista Alberti (the first scholar architect), a new condition has: 
been gradually coming upon us, until now scholarship is the sine 
gua non of our art. 

Another point in modern architectural education is of especial 
importance, particularly in America where we are without 
examples of the supreme achievements of architecture in the 
past, and that is the cultivation of that subtle sense which we 
call artistic taste. We may study architectural history, we may 
deduce more or less correctly the laws of design upon which the 
beauty of the old work depends; but all this will not much 
avail unless our sense of this beauty becomes instinctive, unless 
we become so sensitive to it that we feel whether a thing is 
beautiful or appropriate long before we can stop to find out 
why. This invaluable, and for the architect essential, sixth 
sense is to be cultivated, not only by study and analysis, but 
chiefly by being constantly surrounded with beautiful things, by 
forms of the highest artistic quality. A student of architecture, 
therefore, ought to be surrounded during the whole of his stu- 
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dent life with examples of the world’s best, and we have to 
remember that when one is young he is most sensitive to such 
influences, good or bad. But he will not appreciate these to 
their fullest, unless he learns to love all fine things, fine music, 
fine poetry, fine prose, fine painting and sculpture, as well as fine 
architecture. The more he widens his horizon, the more he 
appreciates-that all these are simply various expressions of the 
same spirit of beanty and that the same fundamental laws are at 
the basis of all, the more likely he is to give adequate expression 
to whatever of real poetic power he may possess and to become, 
if he has it in him, a poet in stone. 

But if he has it not in him to be a poet, he may at any rate 
learn to produce good, dignitied, simple and straightforward 
architectural prose, without affectation and without bombast, and 
this is an achievement worth one’s whole energy to attain. 

These are the ideals in architecture which we try to hold 
before ourselves at Harvard. 

The methods by which we try to work out and apply these 
principles can only be briefly indicated in a general way. At 
the foundation of all lies thorough training in the principles of 
construction. This work is mainly in the hands of the Divi- 
sion of Engineering in courses specially arranged to meet the 
needs of students of architecture. It includes, besides the essen- 
tial mathematics, the study of elementary statics, strength of 
materials and structural design, besides courses in masonry 
construction, stereotomy, ete. 

Beside these a half course for architects on building stones is 
given in the department of mineralogy. 

The courses in the history of architecture extend through 
three years, occupying three lectures or recitations per week, 
and include the study of constructive principles, of the laws of 
design as exemphfied in bygone art, and the detailed study of 
architectural form. The students are required to make illustra- 
tive drawings and tracings and to bring in from time to time 
written reports. Besides these there are included in the curric- 
ulum college courses on the history of the fine arts, including 
sculpture, painting and the minor arts; and courses on the civili- 
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zation of Greece and Rome so that the sources of classic form 
may be thoroughly understood. There is constant practice in 
freehand drawing, constant practice in design throughout the 
curriculum. 

In every school of architecture the teaching of design is of 
course of prime importance. It is sometimes said that design 
cannot be taught, and in a sense this is true. It is impossible 
to instil the power of design into one entirely without that gift, 
The designer, like the poet, is born and not made. But such 
natural gifts as the individual may possess can certainly be 
developed and enlarged and given right direction by proper 
instruction, and in any school of architecture this instruction 
must properly lie at the centre of the whole scheme. The nat- 
ural powers which the student may possess must be strengthened 
by constant practice, by the stimulus of comparison and under 
the guidance of criticism. 

In our scheme of work the study of the orders and the ele- 
ments of architectural form is begun at once and is continued 
through the first year and includes some simple problems in 
design which are given sometimes as brief examples to be 
worked out in a few hours, sometimes by dictation, or design 
from description. Indeed the study of each one of the orders 
is first taken up in this way. After explanation of the func- 
tion of the orders, the student is led to design the order for 
himself and afterwards to compare it with the accepted forms. 
In this way he learns to regard the orders not as rigid and 
mechanically fixed systems, but as vital forms to be used freely, 
varying with varying conditions. In addition to this, a series 
of large drawings is made of each one of the orders from actual 
examples. Each student under guidance makes his own selec- 
tion and arranges his plate so as to produce a pleasing effect. 
This again gives him exercise in composition. He is then 
ready for the original work in design which begins in the second 
year and is continued through the remainder of the course. As 
in most of our architectural schools, the work in design is carried 
on by means of problems lasting generally a month to six 
weeks, preliminary sketches are first made occupying a whole 
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day undisturbed by other exercises. These are criticised and 
then the final drawings are developed under the constant criti- 
cism of the instructors. Besides this there is continued prac- 
tice in design from description or dictation, further developing 
the scheme of the dictation work of the first year. In this way 
some of the finest works of the masters of the Renaissance are 
studied. = For example the front of the Pandolfini Palace at 
Florence is described, the students have three hours in which to 
draw it from this description, using their own best judgment 
as to proportions and the treatment of detail, and the following 
week the subject is redrawn accurately so that the student’s 
own rendering of the motive can be compared with the original, 
sil> by side at the same scale. In this way the student is 
led to the most careful study of the best examples, and at the 
sune time to the best kind of criticism of his own endeavors 
to render similar motives. This work is continued through the 
subsequent years, the problems increasing in difficulty and com- 
‘plication as the course proceeds. 

The work in design is founded upon the study of what is 
recognized by competent judges everywhere as the very best 
that the world has produced. A point of departure there must 
be, and we think it better to found our work on the world’s 
lughest achievements, rather than to take as a starting point an 
imported and debased modern tradition. 

While in the latter part of the four-year program practice 
is given in the use of other historic styles, the work in design 
is based mainly on the use of the best precedents of Greece 
and Rome and the Italian Renaissance, as in these compara- 
tively simple forms principles are more readily apprehended 
and applied and because these forms underlie most of our mod- 
ern work. But the student is encouraged to use these elements 
freely and thoughtfully, modifying them to fit the circumstances 
of each case as it arises. 

On the other hand our study of planning and of mass is 
founded largely upon that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris. 
But here again we admit only what is best. A selection of the 
best achievements of French arehitecture and school design is in 
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our library and the plates are constantly used. We insist strongly, 
as do all good schools, on the plan as the foundation of the study 
of architecture; but we look upon it not as an end in itself — 
but as a means to producing a convenient and beautiful building. 

In addition to the regular staff of instructors, the architect 
members of the Committee appointed by the board of Overseers 
take part in the instruction in advanced design. Each mem- 
ber of the Committee in turn has charge of a problem, discuss- 
ing with the class the conditions when it is given out and a 
week later criticising the preliminary sketches. The final 
drawings having been made by the students under the direction 
of the regular instructors, the final criticism is given by the 
visiting member of the’‘Committee. This method of work has 
proved especially valuable and stimulating. 

The architects on this committee are Mr. R. S. Peabody, Mr. 
E. M. Wheelwright, and Mr. R. C. Sturgis, all of whom have 
repeatedly conducted problems in this way. 

In connection with the work in freehand drawing, composition 
is studied as exemplified in painting and sculpture, so that the 
laws of design may be seen to apply to these arts also and so be 
better appreciated in architecture. These courses include work 
in pencil, pen-and-ink, and water-color. 

We think our advantages here somewhat unusual in the close 
association of an architectural school with the academic depart- 
ment of a great university. This gives us the opportunity to 
draw upon college courses in our curriculum, and gives students 
the stimulus of association with men pursuing liberal studies of 
various kinds. It gives us an atmosphere encouraging to that 
breadth of interest and that scholarly training which I have 
insisted upon as essential to the best architectural education. It 
has the further practical advantage of enabling students while 
still in the college to anticipate some of their professional work 
thus making it possible to graduate in architecture two years 
after taking the first degree in arts. 

Having sketched in outline the way in which our work is now 
carried on, it may be interesting to know the stages of growth 
since the foundation of the department in the year 1893-94. In 
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that year with a view to the establishment of a department 
of architecture, a single course was given known as Fine Arts 5 
with a single instructor and later in the year an assistant. The 
course was on the historical and technical development of the 
ancient styles with especial reference to Greek and Roman archi- 
tectural forms and included much of the work now done in the 
course on the study of the orders. Twenty-one students took 
this course, of whom two had the definite intention of continu- 
ing the professional study of architecture (they were our first 
graduates), the remainder being college students. In the fol- 
lowing year another instructor in architectural drawing and 
design was added and that year the curriculum in architecture 
in the Lawrence Scientific School was really established. In this 
year, two courses in history were given, one in ancient and one 
in mediaeval architectural history, a course in elementary archi- 
tectural drawing, a course in freehand drawing and an elemen- 
tary course in design. There were twenty-seven students in one 
of the history courses and five in the other. Twenty-six took 
the elementary course in architectural drawing, six the course 
in freehand drawing and four the elementary course in design. 
Since that time other courses have been successively added until 
now there are three courses in the history of architecture and 
three in freehand drawing, one in the elements of architectural 
form and three in design, one in carpentry construction and one 
in modelling. Next year there will be added a fourth or post- 
graduate course in design, a research course in architectural 
history and an optional course in drawing from the life which 
will meet in the evening. In 1900-01 courses in landscape 
architecture were established under the charge of Mr. F. L. 
Olmsted Jr., in connection with the department. By utilizing 
courses already established in architecture and courses in the 
Bussey Institute, the four-year curriculum in landscape archi- 
tecture was established, which is now in successful operation. 
There are now one professor, one lecturer, four instructors and 
two assistants in architecture, and two instructors and an 
assistant in landscape architecture. 

At the present time there are in all, doing work in the depart- 
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ment 73 students, of whom 26 are regular students in the Scien- 
tific School registered in architecture, 10 regular students in 
landscape architecture, 8 registered in the college who are antici- 
pating architectural courses in preparation for joining the regular 
courses later, 4 special students including both architecture and 
landscape architecture, 2, students who are registered in the 
(zraduate School, and 23 other students registered in the College, 
Graduate School, and the Scientific School who are taking the 
historical courses in architecture. 

We expect to have next year several graduates in architecture 
who will be with us for a fifth year doing advanced work. The 
graduate courses which have been established will be open also 
to graduates of other architectural schools and to draughtsmen 
from offices who can give evidence of their fitness to pursue 
them. The unusually complete equipment we now have should 
prove especially attractive to advanced students of architectural 
design. This graduate work has been encouraged by the estab- 
lishment, by the Corporation, of three scholarships, two in archi- 
tecture, one in landscape architecture open to holders of the 
Harvard S. B. in these subjects. In addition those who gradu- 
ate with credit may compete for the Nelson Robinson Jr. Trav- 
elling Fellowship in architecture, which gives the successful 
candidate one thousand dollars for a year’s study and travel in 
Europe under the general direction of the department. This 
Fellowship takes the place of the Austin Fellowship withdrawn 
in order to found the three resident graduate scholarships just 
mentioned. The first holder of the Austin Fellowship, Mr. Ik. 
T. P. Graham, 1900, is still in Europe. The second, Mr. E. B. 
Lee, ’99, will have started for Italy before this goes to press. 

In its new building, Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall, which the 
department has occupied since Christmas, the efficiency of its 
work in all branches has been vastly increased. The building 
devoted exclusively to architecture is perfectly adapted to its 
uses. The equipment has been enlarged until it is already one 
of the most complete in the country, and it is being further 
added to as rapidly as is consistent with a wise selection of 
material. 


